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particular episode in the war of 1812 would be most useful to students, 
or would most clearly reveal the sequence of events; and it is therefore 
not to be expected that every one competent to express an opinion will 
agree that Colonel Wood has in every case made an ideal selection. It is 
not at all too much to say, however, that, so far as his work may be 
judged by this first volume, the selection has been made with discrimi- 
nation and with a keen appreciation of the relative values and inter- 
relationships of the many factors entering into this small but by no 
means unimportant war. 

"While this book does not pretend to be a history of the war of 1812, 
being rather ' ' a contribution towards the original evidence on which true 
history must be based," Colonel Wood has, nevertheless, provided in an 
introduction of some 132 pages a really admirable sketch of such a 
history — scholarly, accurate, carefully balanced, and concisely expressed, 
in the same unusually attractive style which we have learned to expect 
from the author of The fight for Canada and The logs of the conquest of 
Canada. This introduction is, of course, to the work as a whole. So far 
as the documents are concerned, volume i includes groups 1 and 2 of the 
narrative documents, the period of military and naval preparation, 1801- 
1812, and the events of 1812 on the Niagara, Detroit, and Montreal fron- 
tiers and in the west. There are eleven illustrations, including several 
portraits of Brock and a facsimile of a curious letter from Wellington, 
written after Prevost's disgraceful failure at Plattsburg and suggesting 
that the great field marshal might himself come out to Canada and take 
command. One is tempted to speculate what might have been the result, 
both in America and in Europe, if Wellington had opened a campaign 
on this side in 1815 and Waterloo had been fought without his guiding 

hand. 

L. J. B. 

Lincoln, the world emancipator. By John Drinkwater. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1920. 118 p. $1.50) 
If one were to pass judgment upon this little volume with the ordinary 
tests of this Review, the answer would come quickly: pas d'histoire. 
But Mr. Drinkwater makes no claim to historical recognition. One may 
not, perhaps, find in this disclaimer justification for overlooking his 
readiness to accept the reference of "an American of pure national 
strain" to the "meddlesome German potentate" of 1776 as an explana- 
tion of the unpleasantness of that date. In the role of the artist he 
seeks "to make spiritual inferences from history already written and 
vital projections of this or that theme lying unmoulded in the historian's 
page" (page 93). His hope is that, "rightly envisaged in the universal 
imagination," Lincoln may well become the emancipator of the world. 
To him Lincoln stands as a fitting and sufficient symbol through which 
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Anglo-Saxon cooperation may, on the basis of the principles of "Liberty" 
and "E pluribus unum," work out the salvation of the world. Mr. 
Drinkwater finds historical reasons for inviting us to go crusading with 
our British kin to clean up "the woeful untidiness into which civiliza- 
tion has fallen." He is willing to let the spirit of Lincoln define the 
goal, to act as a concrete symbol around which concrete aspirations can 
take shape. 

As one follows the mysteries of Mr. Drinkwater 's symbolism, it almost 
seems that his aim is Anglo-Saxon union first and foremost, and then 
world emancipation. There is much vagueness in the invitation to 
crusade; he vouchsafes only the suggestion that our freedom is being 
threatened "by greedy or revengeful plutocrats and Prussianized mili- 
tarists on the one hand and the mere delirium of anarchy on the other." 
It is a stimulating bit of propaganda — one hopes that by this time this 
word has lost its sinister connotation — to bring better understanding 
between the English-speaking peoples. In the idealism of his message 
may be found the best reason for commending it to an American public. 
Mr. Drinkwater seems himself a bit confused by his chasing the will-o'- 
the-wisp of Lincoln symbolism. He turns to more solid ground in two 
nearly independent essays on "History and art" and "Lincoln and the 
artists" and closes with a brief epilogue symbolically introducing the 
figures of Shakespeare and Lincoln as the best products of their respec- 
tive nationalities. 

Arthur C. Cole 

Organized labor in American history. By Frank Tracy Carlton. (New 
York: D. Appleton and company, 1920. 313 p.) 
This volume, as the title indicates, is a history not of organized labor 
but of the contribution made by the organized wage-earners of the nation 
to American social progress. An introductory chapter presents the 
author's philosophy of history and clears the way for the story of how 
organized labor has established a right to the claim of being an efficient 
conservator of American democracy. Mr. Carlton realizes that the wage- 
earner's influence has been limited by an ever-westward-moving frontier 
which has tended in a large measure to prevent the growth of class 
consciousness. Yet he finds that in the three distinctly American move- 
ments to secure a greater measure of democracy — manhood suffrage, 
universal and compulsory free public education, and free homesteads 
for actual settlers — "the wage-earners of the nation have played a lead- 
ing part" and he expects the influence of labor to increase in importance 
now that the frontier is a thing of the past. This work has not attempted 
to penetrate the vast store of unexploited source material bearing on 
industrial history that lies scattered far and wide through the land. 
There is still room for and need for patient monographic work in this 



